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CLASSIFICATION 


S one of the early subjects to be discussed in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
under the scheme of part of each number being devoted to a special topic, 
the Standing Committee has chosen “Classification,” a subject of perennial interest 
to generations of librarians. It is interesting to note that in New Zealand we have 
in actual operation the systems of the Library of Congress and of Bliss, as well as 
the system of Dewey. Mr. Miller, who has classified his stock according to the 
Library of Congress system, and Mr. Harris, who is one of the pioneers in the use 
of the system devised by H. E. Bliss, are both contributors to this issue, while Mr. 
Taylor contributes an introductory article entitled “Why Classify?” 


In the August issue Miss Rawson will deal with the Dewey System, and Mr. 
Sandall with the Brussels Expansion. 


For many years past dissatisfaction with the Dewey Decimal System has been 
apparent. None the less it has substantial advantages which cannot lightly be cast 
aside. In libraries already in operation, the factor of expense is always a major 
ene. However, the fact that both the Bliss and Library of Congress systems have 
gained a foothold in New Zealand within the last few years is an indication that the 
subject is more than an academic one, and accordingly we commend its consider- 
ation to our readers. In conjunction with this series “Re-classification—Is It Pract- 


icable?” by John L. Hobbs, Library World, May, 1940, p.171, may be read. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS. 


XUM 


OTAGO. 


Otago held an interesting monthly meeting 
at the University Library on May 15th, the 
subject being Micro-film. The speaker, Mr. 
John Harris, outlined the history of micro-film 
with special reference to its development and 
use in libraries during the last five or six years. 
Micro-film is now used to photograph back- 
files of newspapers in danger of crumbling and 
decaying, and to replace missing volumes in 
periodical files. Otago University Library could 
now send abroad for films of special articles 
required by research workers, through the 
various biblio-film agencies now in existence; 
e.g., Edwards Co. at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and the American Documentation Institute in 
Washington, D.C. Micro-film projects now 
under way include the filming of all extant 
English books printed prior to 1500 A.D. and 


the filming of the files of the London Times. 
The speaker suggested that this new develop- 
ment which made the resources of all libraries 
available anywhere in the world, would have as 
revolutionary an effect on publishing as the 
invention of printing by Caxton in the fifteenth 
century. Commercial uses to which film had 
been put included filming of cheques by banks, 
and filming of correspondence files by large 
business houses which had found filing a prob- 
lem. In Gary, Indiana, the public librarian is 
experimenting with a film charging system. 

A discussion followed in which questions of 
storage, possibilities of fire, colonial develop- 
ments, etc., were raised. Mr. Harris then 
demonstrated the use of the Argus Micro-film 
Reading-machine which has recently been in- 
stalled at the Otago University Library. This 
machine can also project on to a screen. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Harewood Airport. 


A library is to be formed at the new airport, 
situated near Christchurch. One of the build- 
ings is being fitted with shelving and the books 
will be supplied from the War Service depart- 
ment of the Canterbury Public Library. The 
officer appointed to take charge of this work 
has already visited the public library in order 
to obtain knowledge of library administration. 


Ashburton. 


Important alterations are contemplated here. 
At the present time the public library building 
is situated just off the busy area and there is a 
disadvantage in the lending department being 
upstairs. The Borough Council recently de- 
cided to secure a suitable shop and to transfer 
the lending library entirely. The present stock 
of books will be overhauled and new volumes 
purchased. The shop will be brightly illumin- 
ated and will have an attractive appearance. 
The present restricted hours of opening will 
probably be extended in order to provide a 
better service. 


Christchurch. 


Owing to the serious financial position of the 
Canterbury Public Library, Christchurch, a 
meeting is to be held shortly to consider trans- 
ferring the library to the control of the City 


Council. The University College Council, 
which controls the library, has set up a special 
committee to discuss the matter with the City 


authorities. At the present time the City 
Council contributes the sum of £400 per annum 
towards the maintenance of the free depart- 
ments; Reference, Reading Room, and Child- 
ren’s library. The general upkeep of the 
library is maintained from Pn sn Mn and 
the subscriptions from members. The endow- 
ments have decreased considerably, and unless 
help is forthcoming there is a danger that cuts 
will have to be made in the free services pro- 


Rangiora. 

At a recent meeting of the Borough Council 
it was decided that all non-fiction additions to 
the library should be approved by the chairman 
of the committee and the Town Clerk. Coun- 
cillor Prosser, who moved the motion, explain- 
ed that it was desirable that the Council id 
exercise direct supervision over what went into 


the library. Councillors did not want it to be 
possible for subversive and undesirable litera- 
ture to go into circulation unknown to the 


Council. 


Children’s Books. 


Miss K. E. Harvey has compiled a booklist 
entitled “£25 to spend?” in order to meet the 
demand for guidance in buying a block of 
books to serve as the basis of stock. For con- 
venience in ordering, three separate lists have 
been compiled: (a) books suitable for the 7-11 
year-olds; (6) fiction suitable for the 11-15 
year-olds; (c) non-fiction suitable for the 11-15 
year-olds; the total cost of each being approxi- 
mately £25 (N.Z.). Copies of this publication 
may be obtained on application to the Sec- 
retary. 


Dr. Arundell Esdaile. 


Dr. Esdaile’s retirement from the Secretary- 
ship of the British Museum which he has held 
since 1926 marks the end of a career of service 
to that institution which has been, though per- 
haps in a different way, as notable as that of 
Panizzi. Dr. Esdaile entered the service in the 
Department of Printed Books in 1903. He is 
known as an author, his most recent book being 
“Autolycus’ Pack” which has already been fav- 
ourably reviewed. It is to be noted that Dr. 
Esdaile will serve the remainder of his term as 
President of the Library Association, London. 


“D.N.B.” 

The production of the first volume of Dr. 
Scholefield’s “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” is something of an event. The con- 
gratulations of all members of the Association 
will go to our President on the successful cul- 
mination of so important a piece of work. No 
less than for its contents, the volume is notable 
for its splendid physical make-up. It is intended 
to publish a review of the whole work shortly. 


Louvain. 


Reports current after the Nazi invasion of 
Belgium that German forces had wantonly 
destroyed a great collection of books presented 
to the University of Louvain by an American 
committee after the last war in replacement of 
the famous library burnt by the Germans in 
1914, are confirmed by the Berlin radio, which 
broadcast an elaborate story purporting to show 
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that this stupid vandalism was committed by 
soldiers of the B.E.F. After the war there will 
be work to be done in replenishing the stocks 
of libraries which have suffered in this way. 


Palmerston North. 


The event of the month at Palmerston North 
Public Library was Miss Carnell’s visit. Her 
arrival on a Friday night coincided with an 
extra rush at the issue desks, so it was not till 
Saturday night, when an informal meeting was 
arranged, that the staff was able to make her 
acquaintance. Among the subjects discussed 
the most important was the present examination 
system, and the desirability of arranging a new 
one with adequate training for assistants. The 
staff was also anxious to compare library rout- 
ine methods here with those in operation in 
England and America and was grateful for the 
friendly and useful advice proffered by Miss 
Carnell. 


On Monday the 17th June, Miss Carnell 
gave a public lecture on “Libraries, Councillors 
and Ratepayers.” Full advantage of the op- 
portunity for asking questions was taken by the 
audience and at supper afterwards, many took 
the opportunity to meet her personally. Next 
day the number of inquiries as to when the 
next lecture would be was adequate manifesta- 
tion of the interest aroused. 


The Chief School Inspector’s visit to the 
Primary schools brought forth a spontaneous 
testimonial to the work done by the Junior 
Library. He reported that the standard of 
composition was much higher, and the child- 
ren’s vocabularies larger oo on his last visit, 
and that this marked improvement was un- 
doubtedly due to the improved reading facili- 
ties offered by the new Junior Library. 


Following on the official visits to the library 
from the Oamaru Borough Council and the 
Wanganui City Council, delegations came to 
the Library during June from Pahiatua and 
Masterton. Keen interest was shown in the 
Rental department and also the new Junior 
Library. 


Mr. H. Greenwood’s annual report has as its 
main feature the change over from the sub- 
scription basis to the free system and the estab- 
lishment of a rental fiction department. Mr. 
Greenwood has found the experiment highly 
successful. His accessions during the year con- 
tain a number of extremely important books 
which indicate that the free part of the library 


is by no means being neglected. The library 
is also taking advantage of the advice of experts 
in book selection. 


Union List of Serials. 


As a practical contribution to national ser- 
vice, members of the Otago University Library 
staff have decided to devote several hours of 
their own time each week to the work of com- 
pleting a Union List of Periodicals and serial 
publications in New Zealand libraries. This 
project, launched under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Library Association two years 
ago, is already well advanced, and with the 
extra assistance now provided should proceed 
rapidly. The need for such a list to facilitate 
inter-library loans and make better use of the 
country’s resources is urgent, and particularly 
clear to those engaged in scientific research. 


Camp Libraries. 


The libraries at Papakura, Trentham and 
Burnham are under the control of Sergeant 
Stephens, Sergeant Perry and Sergeant Potten 
respectively. In addition, at main Air Force 
Flying schools the library is in the charge of 
the Education Officer in each case. Sergeant 
J. E. F. Perry will be remembered as a former 
Deputy Librarian at Wellington, where he had 
many years service, and controlled in particular 
the school library books scheme. Sergeant 
Perry retired in 1932 and has since visited 
England. Trentham Camp is fortunate in hav- 
ing so experienced a librarian to organize its 
service. 


Opawa. 

The annual report of the Opawa Public 
Library records a successful year. The junior 
section is free, the total number of books now 
being 330. The issue for the year was 2,257 
books. The progress of the movement for free 
junior library service is most encouraging. At 
the Annual Meeting a lengthy discussion took 
place upon the subject of free and subscription 
libraries. Several City Councillors who were 
present expressed the hope that the Council 
would take over the libraries in the city area 
and so provide Christchurch with a modern 
library service. 


Invercargill, 

Mr. H. B. Farnall’s annual report notes a 
weekly review from Station 4YZ which is very 
popular with subscribers. The Invercargill 
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Library is the Southland centre for the collect- 
ing of books and periodicals for despatch to 
the various camps. Over 2,000 items have 
already been handled. 


Gisborne. 


The Turanganui Public Library records a 
successful year and an increased use of the 
Reference Department particularly. Increases 
are shown in issues of several of the more 
serious classes of reading, while junior mem- 
bership has also improved. 


Panel of Translators. 

The Otago Branch of the Library Associ- 
ation has prepared a list of persons in Dunedin 
able and willing to undertake translation into 
English from the following languages: 


Afrikaans, Arabic, Czech, Chaldee, etc., 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Greek, Heb- 
rew, Hungarian, Italian, Maori, Norwegian, 
Persian, Polish, Russian, Samoan, Sanskrit 
(Hindu and various Indian dialects), Spanish, 
Syriac, Swedish, Ukrainian. 

Names and addresses of these translators can 
be had on application to— 

The Librarian, 


University of Otago, 
Dunedin. 


Schools Section. 

“Issue Methods,” an article by Mr. C. H. 
Hulls, Wellington Public Libraries, has unfor- 
tunately had to be held over until August owing 
to pressure on space. 


WHY CLASSIFY ? 
(NO, NOT “DON’T CLASSIFY.”) 
By C. R. H. Taylor, M.A., Dip. Ed., Librarian, Alexander Turnbull Library. 


Some years ago an eminent American librar- 
ian committed the heresy of writing an article 
called “Is Reading a vice?” It was a searching 
article, questioning the service of the library, 
and the reading it supplied. Sometimes I think 
that we are inclined to accept as inviolable the 
methods and systems that we not only have 
grown to know, but actually have instituted or 
improved. Among the trees it is mot easy 
fairly to see the forest. 

First, to clear myself in the eyes of the 
doubters, I must answer my own question. Why 
classify? Only that readers in open-access 
libraries may find most readily and in the best 
grouping, the books they seek—WITHOUT 
GOING TO THE CATALOGUE. I hope 
the printer will put that in 12 point black, be- 
cause it’s important. In fact, it’s the crux of 
my thesis. We don’t use catalogues enough— 
if we have them—if they’re good enough. 

I shall always argue (with reservations) that 
it is regrettable duplication to arrange cards in 
a catalogue under author, title and various sub- 
ject and additional entries, and at the same time 
to endeavour to place the books in the shelves 
in an order reflecting any of these aspects 
(shelf-lists excepted). A library has two prin- 
cipal functions—to have books that are under- 
stood, and to be able to produce those books 
on demand. We shelve them in such a way 
that we can find them, and while we’re at it, 
we them according to their standing in 
the ae of ao ‘ 


It is in this persuasion that I regard classi- 
fication as being less important in the larger 
libraries—where, strangely enough, it is made 
much of. 


I forget where I read it, but another eminent 
librarian was once asked how his books were 
arranged. “Oh,” he said, “ we give them a 
strict chronological order . . . except, well, when 
we don’t want to.” Chronological might not 
have been the word. Another librarian said: 
“make plenty of rules—and break ’em all.” 


This may appear more destructive and nega- 
tive than otherwise, but all these angles point 
to the fact that library classification and cata- 
loguing cannot be exact sciences. The orderly 
systematization that a classification would seek 
can never be achieved, and thus I come back 
to the earlier opinion, that in the end, the 
catalogue should be the guide. A good classi- 
fication tends to make the student complacently 
satisfied that he is exploring his subject in 
approaching the shelves: he is lulled into a 
sense of false security, into a belief that the 
catalogue is a librarian’s way of killing time, 
not essential when anyone can simply go to the 
ranks of books. Frequently a reader will be 
astounded to find a wealth of material thrown 
up by the catalogue, not to be suspected from 
a cruise along the orderly shelves. 


When I asked the question “Why Classify?” 
it was with no intention of saying “Don’t 
classify.” I know much can be said for the 
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older libraries—Trinity College, the Vatican, 
and so on, where books are p + Be according 
to half a dozen sizes, utterly irrespective of 
subject, incidentally saving considerable space 
and much “moving on”—but it is undoubtedly 
desirable to classify, as long as it is not the 
“be-all and the end-all here.” If some of the 
time that is frequently spent in this respect 
were devoted to extra entries or analytics, the 
value of the catalogue and the book would be 
appreciably increased. The test comes when a 
printed catalogue is considered, when the books 
may not be immediately available to the stud- 
ent. The classified scheme appears to me then 
the best, but is very much only a partial com- 
pilation if it lacks indexes showing other 
approaches. 

While writing this, I was asked if I could 
advise a satisfactory Classification Scheme for 
New Zealand books. For anyone initiating the 


classifying of a New Zealand library, I should 
certainly refer him to Mr. Cunningham’s 
scheme, which is as comprehensive as could be 
wished—if not more so—but yet capable of 
application on a restricted basis. But using it, 
or any other system, one should compile a list 
of subject headings, or borrow Mr. Dunning- 
ham’s of Dunedin while compiling his own. 
This has merits and faults, the latter being a 
strong local orientation. When making or 
adapting subject headings it is of course desir- 
able to work from a sound basis, such as Sears’ 
list or the London Library Catalogue. I think 
new departures from the form (as distinct from 
the specific term) of headings should be em- 
barked on only with circumspection. 

Finally, let me philosophize: it is said that 
God couldn’t be everywhere, so he invented 
mothers: books are equally handicapped, so 
librarians invented catalogues. 


WHY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS? 
By H. G. Miller, M.A., Librarian, Victoria University College. 


When I left for a visit to the United States 
in 1932, I took with me an obstinate dislike of 
all forms of “close” classification—of all sys- 
tems that attempt to slip each book into a speci- 
fic topic. I had two “reasons” for this. One 
was that our own library had got along very 
well with hardly any classification at all—just 
a handful of sub-divisions agreeing with the 
teaching departments of the college; and the 
other was y idea that books weren’t written 
to fit into the minute subdivisions of any sys- 
tem. What I saw in America shook me a good 
deal. The simple fact was that I had never 
worked in a library with any really considered 
classification—the first contact with reality was 
all the more impressive. I saw with my own 
eyes that books could be grouped to an extent 
that I had not thought possible in a convenient 
and to a large extent “natural” way. Helped 
out by a subject catalogue, the thing could cer- 
tainly be useful. 

Having reached this point, I became much 
more interested in the question: which of the 
existing systems is best suited to our special 
needs? To this question I found there was only 
one opinion among good librarians; it was that 
for a university library that was likely to reach 
100,000 volumes the Library of Congress system 
was the best. There was clear proof that they 
meant what they said; for I found a number of 
them actually in course of changing over from 


Dewey, the most prevalent of the older systems, 
to L.C. (Michigan University had already been 
twelve years on the job, and had another twelve 
to go!) Suitably impressed, I made a careful 
examination of the schedules and of the com- 
pleted shelves. Not entirely convinced after 
six or seven months, I went to England and 
found that even the stiff-necked islanders were 
warming their hands at the L.C. fire: St. 
Andrews, Birmingham, London School of 
Economics, the National Library of Wales and 
others that I have forgotten. It was good 
enough for me: L.C. it would be. 

Then I came home and sat down to do the 
job—and I was very agreeably surprised to find 
how easily books slipped into their places. Of 
course, there were snags. No imaginable sys- 
tem can overcome the chaos of the social 
sciences; but at any rate L.C. was better than 
Dewey. 

Dewey has all the marks of a one-man job. 
L.C. on the other hand is the work of many, 
and all of them experts. The result is that as a 
realistic analysis of subjects it is immensely 
superior: related topics are grou together, 
and chronological ‘tie’ le grin and 
topical divisions in literature and such things 
are well done. In a university library these are 
very great advantages. I won’t elaborate the 
point—but I do assert with confidence that of 
systems in print in 1932 L.C. was in this respect 
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the best. In addition each main subject is pro- 
vided with a very good index, and one or more 
synopses of the classification. As the scheme is 
still incomplete, there is no single index of the 
whole; but the excellent single-volume index of 
subject headings used in the L.C. catalogue is a 
handy substitute, since it commonly gives the 
classification mark against each heading, as also 
copious cross-references. So far I at least am 
very well-content. 

The advantages are not so clear with regard 
to notation. On the one hand it is a great 
advantage to have a double series of letters of 
the alphabet for your base, giving you 26 times 
26 (or whatever the mathematics is) instead of 
10 into which to fit all human learning. 
Whereas Dewey has great trouble in inserting 
new subjects, L.C. has lots of unused letters, 
right at the base of the system. After the letters 
(DA for English History, HB for Economic 
Theory, QK for Botany, and so on) come num- 
bers, but never more than four. (DA566 is 
England in the 20th Century, DA900 is the 
beginnings of Irish History). To a very small 


extent decimals have been introduced. It seems 
to me a great pity that decimals and the Dewey 


invention of mnemonic aids were not adopted. 


All systems have their drawbacks, of course, 
and L.C. has some serious ones. One exasper- 
ating feature is the lack of uniformity in numer- 
ical conventions, even as between one language 
and another, and, more remarkable still, even 
between one century and another of the same 
language. This arises, clearly, from the fact 
that each group of experts worked independ- 
ently. It is annoying, but of course nothing 
compared with the great advantage of satisfac- 
tory grouping of related subjects. 


Of course it is a great advantage of the 
system that L.C. prints and sells (very cheaply) 
catalogue cards, giving the classification marks 
in each case. 


On the whole, I am very well content with 
L.C., and would have little hesitation in recom- 
mending it to any preponderantly “reference” 
library that was likely to grow above 100,000 
volumes. 


WHY BLISS? 
By W. J. Harris, B.A., Librarian, Otago University, Dunedin. 


Why Bliss? Briefly, because Bliss is better. 
Like all dogmatic statements this needs explan- 
ation, together with slight modification. It is 
not claimed that Bliss is unrivalled for all 
libraries and all times. There are undoubtedly 
special collections for which more suitable 
schemes have been specially devised. It is 
claimed, however, that Bliss is superior to all 
existing general schemes of library classification. 
This is, after all, only what one would expect. 
Library classification is a recent development 
and none of the schemes in general use are free 
from the mistakes of an experimental period. 
Experienced classifiers can and do effect con- 
siderable improvements in them without much 
difficulty. 

Mr. Bliss has gone much further. He has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of book classi- 
fication. His approach has been properly 
scientific, combining practical experiment with 
logical analysis and imagination. His labora- 
tory has been the library of the City College of 
New York, a library large enough to be fairly 
representative of the modern world of books 
and yet not too large to overwhelm with detail. 

Bliss was adopted for the Otago University 
Library because it seemed to answer our re- 
quirements better than any other scheme. Four 
years of experience in reclassifying have fully 


confirmed the choice. As our requirements 
were, I imagine, much the same as those of 
other libraries in New Zealand, it will be useful 
to examine how they were filled by the adop- 
tion of Bliss. Like the majority of New Zea- 
land libraries, where classification has been 
little studied and poorly applied, our shelves 
were in a mess. Some sections had not been 
classified at all, the rest were a hotch-potch of 
Dewey bastardised by a succession of untrained 
and overworked classifiers. The first need, 
then, was a scheme capable of rapid and easy 
application, not too elaborate, logically sound 
in the order of its main classes rather than 
extensively developed, but allowing for future 
extension if required. The characteristics of 
Bliss are:— 


1. Logical order of subjects. Not only does 
it bring together books on the same subject, 
but its main classes are arranged in a coherent 
and logical manner. This can be dispensed 
with in libraries whose shelves are not access- 
ible to the reader (the British Museum, for 
instance), but in an open access library orderly 
arrangement is essential for the convenience of 
all concerned. And not merely for their con- 
venience, but their education also, for an order- 
ly arrangement of books on the shelves can be 
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an important factor in that respect. In this the 
logic and convenience of Bliss is a refreshing 
contrast to the confusion of Dewey. Philology 
escapes from its unhappy situation between 
Pure Science and the Social Sciences to a hap- 
pier home with Literature, Logic and Mathe- 
matics are brought together. Psychology stands 
conveniently between Anthropology (the 
science of man, in the broad sense) and Educa- 
tion. History is located with the Social and 
Political Sciences, not widely separated as with 
Dewey. In short Bliss has overcome those faults 
of arrangement which make Dewey in partic- 
ular so exasperating to the reader, the scholar 
and the librarian. 


2. Notation. The notation of Bliss is simple 
and economical. The use of letters instead of 
numbers gives a base of 26 in place of Dewey’s 
ten. A total of 17,576 classes and subdivisions 
(excluding all special systematic schedules) 
may be attained in the third expansion, that is 
by using three letters. By comparison the third 
expansion of Dewey gives only 1,000. The 
judicious choice of main classes gives still 
greater relative economy to Bliss, so that a 
notation of three units provides ample sub- 
division for all classes in a library of our size. 
The two following examples are eloquent of this 
economy. They are books recently added to 
our library, showing respectively the classifica- 
tion marks of Bliss, Library of Congress and 
Dewey. 


(1) “Facing Mt. Kenya: the tribal life of 
the Gikuyn.” 
Bliss: KPA 


L.C.: DT434.E2 
Dewey: 572.96765 


(2) “Radio in education.” 
Bliss: JHN 
L.C.: LB1044.5.A1 
Dewey: 371.33306373 


I have heard it argued that numbers are 
more easily remembered than letters. This is 
not borne out by experience. And in any case, 
which is easier to remember, JHN or 
371.33 306373? 


3. Bliss is flexible and capable of expansion 
as desired. So rapid are the developments in 
various branches of knowledge that expansion 
must be provided for in any scheme that is to 
be of practical use to a growing library. The 
basis for this in Bliss is the logical order of 
knowledge so firmly insisted on by the author. 
Its neglect can only lead, as in Dewey, to con- 
gestion and disorder. Theoretically Dewey can 
be expanded ad infinitum. In practice the re- 
sulting notation has in too many classes long 
passed the realms of convenience. The L.C. 
scheme, though showing a more logical arrange- 
ment, is rigidly fixed in its notation. 


4. A final point in favour of Bliss is the fact 
that the scheme has been taken up by the 
famous H. W. Wilson Company. This institu- 
tion with all its wealth of bibliographical ex- 
perience is undertaking full responsibility for 
publication and future revision of the schedules. 
The first volume is to be issued this year. 
Meanwhile the condensed schedules in the 
“System of Bibliographic Classification” have 
proved very satisfactory for use in the Otago 
University Library and can be unhesitatingly 
recommended for adoption as they stand to 
general libraries up to 20,000 volumes in size. 





IMPORTANT 











calculations should be made. 
| 





PURCHASE OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS FROM U.S.A. 


The Honorary Secretary is anxious to know what are the minimum dollar 
requirements for 1941 of New Zealand Libraries for their purchases of United 


States literature. By minimum is meant publications without which the work of 
the Library would be seriously hindered. 


necessity for reviewing the position at the present time. 


Librarians are asked to forward immediately to the Honorary Secretary the 
information asked for. The published price in the U.S.A. is the basis on which 





It is hardly necessary to stress the 
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WELLINGTON CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


In the May issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES there appeared a general note 
about the new Wellington Central Library 
building and a discussion of the various fea- 
tures of the ground floor and the first floor, 
with plans. The plan of the Basement Floor 
is reproduced in this issue, and there is also a 
Mezzanine Floor above the junior library 
where there are additional offices. The Base- 
ment Floor is used principally as a stack room, 
or store room for books not immediately re- 
quired on the shelves. Provision is made, 
however, for the bookbinder’s machinery to be 
installed here, so that the binding and repair 
of books will shortly be done at the Central 
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Library, instead of at one of the Branch Libra- 
ries, as at present. The only rooms of direct 
importance to the public on this floor are the 
Lecture Hall, Meeting Room and Kitchen. 

Access to this part of the building can be 
obtained from a separate outside entrance on 
the west side of the building, as indicated on 
the Basement Hall plan by an arrow. The 
Lecture Hall and Meeting Room have been in- 
stalled for the convenience particularly of the 
cultural societies of the City, and are available 
at a moderate rental to such organisations on 
application. A kitchen adjoins, and is also 
available. The Lecture Hall and Meeting Room 
are already being availed of very largely. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


Sir,—Dr. Allen’s letter in the June number 
about training of library work mentions a pos- 
sible “arrangement” between the Library As- 
sociation and the University. 

May I suggest (traitorous though it seems) 
that it is definitely not a task of the University 
to provide this sort of so-called professional 
training. Not that the University wouldn’t 
smile on us. It has in the past provided a sort 
of night school apprenticeship for many such 
employments where official organizations would 
have got better results and attained more dig- 
nity by conducting their own examinations, 

The conception of a University’s function is 
much too big a question to discuss here, but I 
will record my conviction that the Universities 
of England and America would have better left 
librarianship courses to professional schools of 
the Library Association. Degrees—the pursuit 
of knowledge—yes; but not these cram courses 
for passes to enter certain employments, mere 
stuffing of an established technique, not stimu- 
lating thought. A teacher has to attend a 
training college after taking his degree. Even a 
degree and the University Diploma in Educa- 
tion are not sufficient. And rightly so. I took 


both courses, and except for one subject (which 
would have been given at the training college 
if the University had not given it) the training 
college course was much the more useful. 


Similarly, though I do not possess the dip- 
loma of the Library Association, I value it 
highly, as giving the most thorough and practi- 
cal training for most library jobs and if there 
is any additional mana attached to the Diploma 
in Librarianship of the University of London, 
(omitting the post-graduate course) it is only 
because that school shelters under a university 
roof. 


The post-graduate course is difficult to assess 
and perhaps would be better converted into a 
training for special library work with, as an 
option, a thorough course in documentation, a 
subject very much needed and almost com- 
pletely neglected in England. 

Meanwhile let the N.Z.L.A. look forward to 
conducting its own examinations, maintaining 
a permanent system, of as high a standard as we 
can reach, and leaving the University “free” 
(pathetic term) to fulfil its own high mission. 


Yours, etc., 


F. A. SANDALL. 


REVIEWS. 


NICOL,J.—“The Technical Schools of New 
Zealand: an historical survey. N.Z. Coun- 
cil for Educational Research, Wellington, 
1940. 9-. 250 p. 


Dr. John Nicol’s study of the technical 
schools of New Zealand is another notable con- 
tribution towards educational research in New 
Zealand. It is produced in the attractive man- 
ner which we have come to associate with the 
N.Z.C.E.R. publications and is introduced by a 
foreword by Professor Sir Thomas Hunter. 
The book covers the growth of technical schools 
towards the formulation of a national policy, 
the Acts of 1895 and 1900, technical day 
schools, and so on right up to to-day. Special 
chapters are devoted to the influence of the 
university entrance examination and to evening 
classes and agricultural instruction. 


“PETONE’S FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. A 
HISTORICAL RECORD OF PETONE’S 
PROGRESS FROM 1840 to 1940.” Com- 


piled by a Committee of Citizens on which 
the Borough was represented by Council- 
lors J. C. Burns, J. R. Gaynor and A. M. 
Macfarlane. 


All phases of the life of Petone, an historic- 
ally important New Zealand town, are covered 
in the well produced volume which we have 
received for review. The illustrations which 
have been carefully chosen and well reproduced 
are a feature. The whole book is well printed 
on art paper and covers industry, sport, relig- 
ion, early history, commerce, various municipal 
activities, education, etc. There is a separate 
section on the Centennial Memorial, and a use- 
ful biographical section. 


“ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRAL- 
IAN PUBLICATIONS. No. 4—1939,” 
compiled under the direction of Kenneth 
Binns, Librarian, Commonwealth National 
Library. 
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It is most valuable to those of us in New 
Zealand who are unable to keep in the closest 
touch with Australian publications to receive 
from time to time Mr. Kenneth Binns’ publica- 
tion published by authority of his committee at 
the Commonwealth National Library. The 
present issue reaches 131 pages and has ap- 
pended to it useful lists of official publications, 
serial publications and periodicals. 


“COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BULLETIN OF 
INFORMATION: Announcement of the 
School of Library Service for the Winter 
and Spring sessions 1940-1941 and the 
Summer session of 1940. 

Useful information for those considering the 


scope and operation of library courses in the 
United States. 


BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. “Forty-third 
annual report.” The annual report of the 
Buffalo Public Library for 1939 contains 
one of the best statements of the argument 
for the City ing full responsibility 
for educational wor » Boer libraries that 
has appeared for some time. 


EXCHANGES: 


“ALA BULLETIN,” May, 1940, Vol. 34, No. 
5. 


“BENGAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL- 
LETIN,” 1939. Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2. 


“CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL,” April — June, 1940, Vol. 5, Nos. 
2— 4. 


“COUNTRY LIBRARIES,” May, 1940, Vol. 
1, No. 1. The journal of the Australian 


Country Library Association is an attrac- 
tively produced document of 16 pages and 
a printed cover. It is occupied principally 
with the need for an Association and an 
analysis of the history of State support for 
libraries in Australia. 


“LIBRARIAN,” February, March and April, 
1940. Vol. XXIX., Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 


“LIBRARY ASSISTANT,” April and May, 
1940, Vol. 33, Nos. 4 and 5. 


“LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD,” 
March and April, 1940, Vol. 42, Nos. 3 
and 4. 


“LIBRARY WORLD,” April, 1940. Vol. 
XLII., No. 486. 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
“MEMOIRS,” April, 1940. No. 1. The 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Madras 
Library Association has been sent forward 
by Mr. K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, the 
President of the Association. It includes 
articles, among others, by Mr. S. R. Ran- 
ganathan, and a set of reviews of various 
library publications. The Memoirs are a 
substantial volume of 160 pages. 


MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
“TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT.” 


“OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
NOTES AND ACCESSIONS,” May and 
June, 1940, Vol. 3, Nos. 3 and 4. 


“SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES,” April, 
1940, Vol. 7, No. 4. 


“S.T.A.” June, 1940, Vol. 7, No. 3. 


“WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN,” April 
and May, 1940, Vol. 14, Nos. 8 and 9. 


BOOK LIST—June, 1940. 


No annotations are gi where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 


SOCIOLOGY : 
Clarke, F.—Education and social Sheldon 
370.942 


1/- 1940 
i of 70 pages giving the essentials of the 
English educational problem. 


Cleugh, J., and others.—How d’you do? Strange 
customs throughout the world. Pallas. 
7/6 1940 390 


Hargrave, J.—Words win wars. Wells Gardner. 
8/6 1940 301.15 
Deals with current methods of propaganda. 


Laski, H. J.—The American presidency. Allen & 
Unwin. 7/6 1940 353.03 
Detailed study by an authority on political 
science. 
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League of Nations——Urban and rural housing. 
Allen & Unwin. 3/6 1940 331.833 
Comprehensive account of housing achievements 
in various countries. 


Mackay, R. W. G.—Federal Europe. M. Joseph. 

10/6 1940 321.02 

Advocates the federation of all Europe, and not 

merely the democracies, as the solution of 
present problems. 


Ray, Oscar.—Millions and millionaires; fabulous 
inheritances and unclaimed fortunes. Pallas. 


8/6 1940 347.6 
True stories of treasure trove, and attempts to 
secure it. 
Rosinski, H.—The German army. H 


12/6 1940 355 
Historical survey, from the time of Frederick 
the Great to the present day 


NATURAL SCIENCE : 


Draper, A. and Lockwood, M.—The story of 
Astronomy. Allen & Unwin. 
12/6 
Attractively written survey 


1940 523 


APPLIED SCIENCE : 
Horth, L. B., and Horth, A. C.—101 things for 
the housewife to do. Batsford. 
5/- 1939 640.3 
Practical advice on all branches of domestic 
science, from furnishing to first aid. 


Lambert, R. S.—Ariel and ail his quality. Gol- 


lancz. 10/6 1940 621.3841 
Inside picture of the B.B.C. 
Putnam, G. P.—Soaring wings. Harrap. 


11/- 1940 629.139 


Account of Amelia Earhart’s exploits by her 


husband. 


FINE ARTS : 


Anderson, W. R.—Music as a career. Oxford. 
7/6 1940 780 


Advice to all practising musicians, whether 

players, teachers, or critics. 
Landery, C.—Hollywood is the place! Dent. 
10/6 1940 791.4 


Deals with the lives of the unknown thousands 
who have minor jobs in the film industry. 


Michelangelo Buonarroti.—The paintings of Michel- 


angelo. Allen & Unwin. 

10/6 1940 759.5 
Reproductions, with comments and a general 
introduction. 


Rackham, B.—A key to pottery and glass. Blackie. 
5/- 1940 739 
Historical survey for the layman. Illus. 


me F. S.—The adventures of a mountaineer. 
7/6 1940 796.52 


pool reminiscences, written chiefly for the 
beginner. 


LITERATURE : 
Glover, Denis.—Cold tongue. Caxton press. 
1/-(N.Z.) 1940 827 
Satirical verses. 

Hervey, J. R.—Selected poems. Caxton press. 
3/6(N.Z.) 1940 821 
Includes the prize poem in the centennial com- 
petitions. 


Martin, C., comp.—50 one act plays; second series. 
Gollancz. 9/6 1940 808.2 


Includes plays by most of the prominent con- 
temporary dramatists. 


TRAVEL: 

Dinning, H. W.—Australian scene. Angus & 
Robertson. 6/- 1940 919.4 
An Australian’s comments on his _ fellow 
countrymen. 

Irving, R. L. G.—The Alps. Batsford. 

10/6 1940 914.94 
General descriptive survey, with over 100 fine 
photographs. 

Potts, W. H.—Wéind from the east. Blackie. 

10/6 1940 910 


The author's adventures on sea in sailing- 
vessels, including the Idle Hour, and on land in 
New Guinea, Bali, Tibet and elsewhere. 


Walpole, Sir H. S.—Roman fountain. Macmillan. 
8/6 1940 914.5 

The author's experiences and reflections in 
Rome during the Papal ceremonies in 1939 


BIOGRAPHY : 
Belfrage, Cedric.—Let my people go. 
7/6 1940 
Biography of a Presbyterian minister in the 


American South who champions the cause of 
the Negro. 


Gollancz. 


Forbes, Rosita—These men I knew.—Hutchinson. 
8/6 1940 
Impressions of world celebrities, including Hit- 
ler, Stalin, Roosevelt, Mussolini, Haile Selassie, 
etc. 


Keyes, F. P.—Sublime shepherdess. Burns, Oates. 
7/6 1940 


Charming biography of St. Bernadette Sou- 
birous, the little peasant girl of Lourdes. 


Kitchen, F.—Brother to the ox. The autobiography 
of a farm labourer. Dent. 


10/6 1940 
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HISTORY : 
De Ceew, John.—Searchlight on Europe. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 7/6 1940 940.5 
A study of the spread of German power in 
Europe. 
Foot, M.—Armistice, 1918-1939. Harrap. 
8/6 1940 940.5 


Vivid account of the last twenty years. A nar- 
rative rather than an analysis. 


Graham, S.—From war to war. A date-book of the 
years between. Hutchinson. 
10/6 1940 909.82 
Dictionary of dates tabulating events between 
1917 and 1939. Wide in scope, including (e.g.) 
the Loch Ness monster. 


ee, Sy OS. Santen of 0 abiien, Hod- 
& Stoughton. 7/6 1940 943.085 


= British ambassador’s version of the events 
in Germany which led to war. 


Howard, Basil.—Rakiura. Reed. 
21/-(N.Z.) 1940 993.1 
Centennial history of Stewart Island. 
McIntosh, A. D., ed.—Marlborough; a provincial 
1940 993.1 


Rauschenplat, H. Von & Monte, H.—How to con- 
quer Hitler. Jarrolds. 10/6 1940 943.085 


Study of economic conditions in Germany and 
the outlook of the German people. By two 
Germans who are opposed to the Nazi regime. 


Wrench, Sir J. E.—I loved Germany. M. Joseph. 
12/6 1940 943.085 


Disillusionment of a man who had been a life- 
long lover of Germany. 


FICTION : 
Came Peter.—You’d be surprised. Col- 
oh -moving thriller. 
L. C.—Doctor Hudson’s secret jour- 
The private jottings and reflections of a 


doctor who undergoes a species of 
religious conversion. 


Entertaining novel by a writer whose 
previous work has been highly praised by 
distinguished critics. 

Gunn, Neil.—Second sight. Faber & Faber . 
An English shooting-party encounters 
Highland mysticism. 

Heyer, G.—The Spanish bride. Heinemann 
Romance of the Peninsular war. 

Hindus, M.—Sons and fathers. Collins .. 
Written round the Russian Revolution 
and the effect of conflicting ideologies on 
family relationships. 

Innes, Michael.—There came both rain and 
snow 
Detective story. 

Irwin, M.—Mrs. Oliver Cromwell, and other 
stories. Chatto & Windus 
Short stories, historical and modern, by a 
popular writer. 

Lewis, Sinclair,—Bethel Merriday. Cape . 

A romance of the theatre. 

Lindsay, P.—Pudding lane. Hutchinson, . 
Historical novel of London during the 
Great Plague of 1665 

Longstreet, S.—Decade 1929-39, Gollancz .. 
Amusing panoramic novel describing the 
decline of a rich and eccentric American 
family. 

Sadleir, M.—Fanny by gaslight. Constable. 
Set in the London underworld in the 
*seventies. 

Spender, S.—The backward son. Hogarth .. 
Psychological study of an unhappy boy of 
eleven. 

Urquhart, F.—I fell for a sailor. Duckworth 
Short stories dealing with contemporary 
social problems. 

Westerby, Robert. 
day. Methuen 


The careers of five children who make a 
false start in life. Vivid study of the 
underworld. 
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